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it that my father and I should be so ill together! He
is a man of sense and a man of worth ; but from some
unhappy turn in his disposition, he is much dissatisfied
with a son whom you know.

I write to him with warmth, with an honest pride,
wishing that he should think of me as I am; but my
letters shock him, and every expression in them is
interpreted unfavourably. To give you an instance, I
send you a letter I had from him a few days ago.
How galling is it to the friend of Paoli to be treated
so ! I have answered him in my own style : I will be
myself. I have said, " Why think so strangely of my
expression of being Primus Mantua ? Suppose I were
married to Miss Blair, would I not be Primus Mantuce
at Adamtown ? and why not ? Would you not be
pleased to see your son happy in independence, culti-
vating his little farm and ornamenting his nuptial villa,
and filling himself one day, as well as possible, the
place of a much greater man ? "

Temple, would you not like such a son ? would you
not feel a glow of parental joy ? I know you would;
and yet my worthy father writes to me in the manner
you see, with that Scots strength of sarcasm which is
peculiar to a North Briton. But he is offended with
that fire which you and I cherish as the essence of our
souls ; and how can I make him happy ? Am I bound
to do so at the expense, not of this or the other
agreeable wish, but at the expense of myself. The
time was when such a letter from my father as the one
I enclose would have depressed; but I am now firm,
and, as my revered friend Mr. Samuel Johnson used to
say, I feel the privileges of an independent human
being ; however, it is hard that I cannot have the pious
satisfaction of being well with my father. I send you
an extract from a letter of yours which gave him a